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THE STOCKINGS WERE HUNG BY THE CHIMNEY WITH CARE. 
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LEARNING THE LETTERS. 


I wis I knew my letters well, 

So I might learn to read and spell, 
Pd find them on my pretty card, 

If they were not so very hard. 
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_ A—is for Alfred, with lovely brown eyes; 
; He has Grandpa’s “ Specs” on and looks very wise. 
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B-—Betty his sister, older than he. 
Is teaching Sir Fidget his A B C. 


 @—Cunning Miss Caddie, a peacock, you know, 
Is like a,vain person, dressed up just for show. 


THE ALPHABET. 
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D—stands for dear David, oh me! what a din! 
The grasshopper’s sawing that wood very thin. — 


E—is early and late with her cloth, broom and brush, 
The spider-webs spy her and away they all rush. 


F—‘ Freddy, don’t fidget, but just kindly say . 
How you'd like to be caught,” said a big fish one day. 
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THE, ALPHABET. 


G@—Gracie swings gaily beneath the green tree. 
But look at that funny bug, swinging in “ G.” 


H—Hello, happy Harry! busy at play, 
He laughs as he rakes up the sweet-smelling hay. 


J—I is a stage-driver; this cart is my stage. 
Do you see the fish wink his eye? he is my page. 


THE ALPHABET. 


J—Jolly Jim Joker, I wish you good luck; 
The cat laughs to see you painting a duck. 


K---Kind little Katherine is planting her flowers: 
Go away, Mr. Toad. from this garden of ours! 


L—Look, look! little Larry is selling “The N ews;” 
If he walks very far he will wear out his shoes. 


THE ALPHABRT, 


M—Mother’s merry Martin is block-building here; 
Can’t find the letter “M;” help him, won’t you, dear? 
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N—Nannette, the nice new dolly, is now nearly dead. 
She must take some nasty medicine and go straight te bes 


Q— “Oh!” cried Olivia (black as could be), 
“ Leave that little bird alone and come here to me!” 
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THE ALPHABET. 


P—Pale little Peter of paddling is fond, 
The floor of his nursery is a “make-believe”? duck pond. — 


Q —Queer how one quiet small boy can make that awful noise; 
A real true drum and drum sticks would be much nicer toys. 


R—“ Rover, you rascal! leave poor Rosa be. — 
Oh, rush to the rescue! in rags she will be.” 


THE ALPHABET. 
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S§—“Starvine young chickies, would you like a worm?” 
Their sharp bills snapped and caught him; my, how he did squirm! 


T—Truly Teddy is a tease; Froggy is one too; 
I’m very glad their horses are not me and you. 


U—Uno and Ino who are having great fun; 
He has a big sword but not any gun. 
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THE ALPHABET. 


V—Very vain is Mother Puss of her kitties three; i 
Mousie in the corner says: “ Indeed, you can’t catch me.” ~~ 


W —* Water the sun-flowers, Willie, before you go to school.” | 
The toad is sitting in the shade, wishing he was cool. | 
’ 


* X—‘ Xcuse me,” said the Rabbit, as he Xercised the bell: — 
“ But in Xtra fine tea parties, dear Madam, you Xceil.” 


THE ALPHABET. 


Y— is in Yell, and you can’t help but see 
That is what they are doing, each one of the three. 


Z—stands for “Zip.” who shall have.some jam soon, 
For Mousie is running along with a spoon. 


AND—what do you think! that Mouse played the fiddle, 
Whilst Tabby and Zip danced, Ta-re-de-diddle. 


0 


“ONE,” said the pussy cat; 
“T smell a great big rat.” 


“TWO, THREE,”’ said the little nig; 


“Ought to see me dance a jig.”’ 


‘FOUR, FIVE,” said little Pearl; 


“YT am Mother’s darling girl.” 


“SIX, SEVEN,” said Tiny Tim; 


“T can throw a stone, ker bim! ” 


‘EIGHT, NINE,”’ said good dog Tray; 
‘Must I stand here the livelong day?” 


“NAUGHT,’’ is what the dolly said; 
_ She has no brains inside her head. 
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“ WAS the night before Christ- 
“ooh 


mas, when all thro’ the house 

Not a creature was stirring not even a mouse . 

The stockings were hung by the chimney with 
aes 

In hopes that St. Nicholas soon would be there; 


The Children were nestled all anne 
in their beds, Pee 


= While Visions. On sugar-plums. 
danced thro’ their heads; — 


Had just settled our brains 


for a long winter's nap— 


~ When out on the lawn 


there arose such a clatter, 


matter. 


“Away to the window I flew like a 
flash, 


Tore open the shutters, and threw 


up the sash; 
The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow, 
Gave the lustre of mid-day to objects below. 
‘When what to my wondering eyes should appear, 
But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 
With a little old driver so lively and quick, 
I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 


More rapid than eagles his coursers they came, 


‘And he whistled and shouted, and called them by 


Bra llic : 


“Now Dasher! now Dancer! now Prancer and Vixen! 
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On, Comet! ZZ oo Cupid! 
on, Donner ~ 2g ZA (; a, ¥ and Blitzen ! 
To the top “7 of the porch! 
To the top of the wall 


Now, dash 
As dry leaves that before the wild hurricane fly, 


away, dash away, dash away, all!” | 


When they meet with an obstacle mount to the sky, 
So up to the housetop the coursers they flew, 
With sleigh full of toys and St. Nicholas, too. 
And then in a twinkling, I heard on the roof 


The prancing and pawing of each little hoof. 
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: As I drew in my head and was turning around, 

© Down the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound. 

ae was trimmed up with fur from his head to his foot, 
And his clothes were al] tarnished with ashes and soot 
His cheeks were like roses, his nose like a Chentya! 


His eyes—how they twinkled! his dimples—how merry ! 


His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 


And the beard on his chin was as white as the snow; 
A bundle of toys he had flung on his back, 

Aind he looked like a peddler just opening his pack; 
The stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 
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And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath 5 e. ue 
He had a broad face and a little round belly Rese a 
That shook, when he laughed, like a bowl full of jelly 
He was chubby and plump, a right jolly old elf, ms a 
And I laughed, when I saw him, in spite of myself. 4 
A wink of his eye and a twist of his head, a 


Soon gave me to know I had nothing to dread. 


He spoke not a word, but went straight to his wore” 
And filled all the stockings; then turned with a jerky 
And laying his finger aside of his nose, a 
And giving a nod, up the chimney he rose. a 
He sprang to his sleigh, to his team gave a whistle, — 


And away they all flew, like the down of a_ 
thistle | 


But I heard him exclaim ere he drove 
out of sight, 


Merry Christmas to all, 


And to all a good-night. 
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Before the sun is high 
Upon the summer sky 


The busy farmer goes 
With spades and ploughs and hoes 
‘To make the loamy field 
Its store of good things yield, 


His sheep and lambs and Hite 

cows iy x 
Pemdtives a-field to 

browse _S 


Or up the hillside steep 4-45 


raed 


Ploughs out his furrows 


deep, 


He scatters every seed 


To raise the things we 
need 


And _ watches 


crop 


well each 


That it may never stop 


But grow and grow and 
yield 
The fruits of farm and field, 


Then praise~the farmer 
good 


Who helps us all to food. 
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THE DRUGGIST: 


In many an herb and many a plant i 


Lie juices full of health ; 


They bring to sick and weary folks 
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A better gift than wealth. 


For strength and healing, the balm ni an 


cure 


And life to weakened blood, 
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Can press from leaf and bud, 
Mortar and pestle, powder, paste, 
And liquids strong in smell, 
All these in pharmacies are used 


To make the sick ones well, 4 


ais BOLGCHER, 


See the jolly butcher-man 

In his well-filled shop 

Beef and lamb and pork are there, 
Fowl, and roast, and chop ; 
Tongues so red and sausage ‘round, 
Meat for savory stew 

All the things he has for sale 
That give strength to you. 


THE COOK. 
In his kitchen, hard ai 


work, 


See the white-robed 
cook. 


See what nice things 
there he makes: 


ENN It will pay to look! 
' Soups and stews and 
roasts and cakes, 


All of these the big 


cook makes, 


While the maid, near by, is seen, 


With the vegetables green, 


Scraping, cutting, slicing, paring, | 
All the things for which he's carne 


So that he may mix them fine 
For the dish on which you'll dine. 


1BO SBUUP HUA EI DEIN, 
Where torest trees grow ——— — 
straight and high == 
With tops that seem to reach 
the sky, 
The straightest, tallest trunks are sought, 


To river-bank and sea-shore brought, 

And there, in ship yards, fashioned fast 

In hull and stanchion, rail and mast, 

Until from keel to top-mast neat 

The graceful ship is all complete. 

But O! the work there is to 
do, | ap 

Before the ship-builder is 


through, 
For he must cut and shave 
and saw, , | 
And fit and trim and singer 
and draw, 
; 


With caution great must lay 
the keel, 


And set the ripe files bars of steel, 

Must make the seams all water-tight 
And finish off, all trim and light. 

And day by day, with patient zeal 

_ The builder works, straight from the keel, 
Until the ship, all trim and taut 

Down slippery ways, to sea is brought, 
Where floating free, with sail and sheet, 
She spurns the waves beneath her feet, 
And with her colors high unfurled 


She leads the race around the world. 


Pore GARDENER: 


Among the flowers the gardener works 
Nor over weeds his labor shirks, 

Roses and tulips, fine and rare 

Lilies and pinks and pansies fair, 

_ Fruit, rich and ripe, on vine and tree 
Plants brought from countries o’er the sea, 
He tends and rears with wondrous care 
To make bouquets and garlands fair, 

Or serve at feasts and banquets where 
Both fruits and flowers the tables bear. 
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Come, dear children, let's go 


down 


To the Merchant’s in the 
town, eo 


See the things he has to sell 
For I know they'll please you 


Here are sugar, cofiée, spiceyam 
Oil and salt and raisins, nice; ' 
Nuts and lemons, butter, too, ) 
Oranges so liked by you. ae 
Dishes, pitchers, cups and plates, ~ 


Knives and forks and books - 7 
slates ; : 


Wiehe a carpet- tae A 


Garden rakes and jumping ropes; . 


Essences ee scents and 
soaps. 


Cloth and silk and dainty 
laces, 


Things to set off pretty faces, (( 


Hats and shoes, umbrellas, | | 


too, 


Useful things for me and you. 
| Medicines for those who’re sick, 

Soda water, candy-stick ; 

All things needful, all things rare, 
Will the merchant sell you there, 
If you have the cash to buy 
And the price is not too high, 
You would poorly fare, I fear, 


If no storekeepers were here. 


Wb Re, Saya ONDE Sake 
There’s nothing like leather! 
For, no matter whether 
It's in saddles or satchels or shoes, 
If they're well-made and strong 
They will last a man long, 
And he'll find them delightful to use. 
On his saddle he'll ride over valleys and hills, 
In his shoes he can travel all day, 
In his satchel he brings 
To the children rare things 
That he bought for them far, far away. 
Then ho! for the saddler’s needle and thread; 
And ho! for his stitches so strong. 
He makes us good things for the home and the stall, 
That to children or horses belong. 


THE SHOEMAKER. 


From stones so sharp, and 
snow so cold 

And rainy roads so wet 

The busy shoemaker, I’m 


told | 
Makes things that you can 


DCL. ex Zale ——— 
With awl and hammer, ees | Se 


wax and thread 
He works with zeal for you a 
And soon from leather, black or red — 


Turns out a dainty shoe,” aaa 


THE PALE@rs 
Out of wool and flax and silk 


Soft as down and smooth as milk 


Does the busy weaver make 
Cloth of all sorts for our sake, 
To the tailor all this goes 

Who with flashing needle sews, 
Into clothes he cuts and fits 

As he at his table sits, 

Trousers, vests and jackets, too, 
Coats he makes for me and you 
That we all may look so neat 


Dressed in style from head to feet. 
Clothes, however fine are they 

Do not make the man, I say. 
Worth and truth make people good, 
But ‘tis always understood 

That the poorest may be neat 
Clean and bright from head to feet, 
If he watchful is and takes 

Care of what the tailor makes. 


THE OHUNTER. 


is ce and gun the hunter hastes, 
+z 1o seek the forest shades, 
| Where stag and hare and sly- 
boots fox, 
Roam through the ver- 
dant glades. 


“A <@ But fast they flee when 
ie through the trees, 


CaeBy 


The gleaming gun they spy, 

For well they know the hunter’s skill 
They know how true his eye. 
We praise his quick, unerring aim, 
Puiaeenaieemiimneeas af old. they 


cheered, 


a The hunter, Nimrod’s name. 


THE WATCHMAKE g 


The Watchmaker sits at his bedelae 3 a 
And mends all our watches and clocks, 
He looks with his powerful glass, a E 


. pres 
At the delicate works in the case, © be 


Or puts a new ae in the Pe | 
And when all his labors are oe 


Then our timepieces seem good as new. 


THE BEACKS MERE 


His hammer clinks, his anvil rings, 
The sparks fly round about, | 
The iron shapes to useful things, ae 
The fire glows, and climbs and springs : 
As fast the bellows pout. ie : 
What does he make? A_horse’s shoe, i 
A sword so sharp, a bolt complete, P 
A wagon tire, a standard true, 
Things stout and strong he makes for 


In forge and anvil heat. 


THE FISHERMAN. 


With hook and line, 
With net and trawl; 
In salt sea brine, A “G / 


And rivers small; 


a he vn ¥ CS Q 
From shore and ship, ' a She ae 


The fishers hunt, 
From trip to trip, 


In boat and punt, 


For what you call | 
A tempting dish ;— 


But hata they toil 
To catch your fish. 


Were: CAM Rea DIN Mey ne 


How many things the carpenter makes! 
What should we do without him? 
See where he whistles and works at 


his bench, 
While the shavings tumble about 


him. 


First from the forests, thick and high, 
Comes the fragrant wood, 
Which for timber first is cut, 


Dragged from where it stood. 


Then ‘tis sawn for jois S 


ane as lumber goes, ae 


As the Se oe 


How he measures, planes Aa : 
Smoothes and fits and cue 

Into windows, sashes, doors, 
All the things we use, 


For our Hopes snug and warm — 


THE MASON, 


In brick and stone the mason works 
To build walls stout and strong, 
And towers high 

That toward the sky 

Are lifted straight and long. 
With patient toil he lays each stone . 
And fastens them together, | 
With honest mortar 

Mixed in water, 

That outlasts wear and weather, 
Piers that uphold the bridge so wide, ; 


And forts where soldiers live, 

The mason makes. 

Much pains he takes, 

Both form and strength to give. 
He lays the bricks on, one by one, 
And thus great buildings are oe 
And noble edifices done. 
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When the carpenter has made 
All his building right, 

Then, with colors rich and fast 
Comes the painter man at last 


Just to make things bright. 


How he lays the colors on 

With his skilful brush: 

Outside, inside, roof and door, 
Blinds and stairways, wall and floor 


Into brilliance rush. 


But be careful children dear 
To his work go not so near 
Or you'll hear his voice, not faint, 


Calling, “Hey! look out for paint!” 


THE FIREMAN, 


Fire! fire! hear the 
cry 


the sky 


Hear the shrieks At 
frightened folk— 


For a fire is no joke. 


Hark, what is it, dong, dong, dong! — 
"Tis the fire engine’s gong. 

“Clear the track,” the firemen shout, 
“We will put the fire out!” 

Quick, against the burning wall, 
Now they place the ladder tall 
Round and round the fireman goes | 
With his line of well-knit hose, 
Up and down the engines play, 
Out bursts water, stream and spray 
Down the fire falls, now it’s out 
Hurrah! all the people shout, 
Who else could our houses save 


Like the fireman so brave. 


THE HORSESHOER. 
While: the blacksmith 


fashions neat, 


Iron shoes for horse’s 


feet. 

On the hoof he works . 
to fit, 

In the form he fash- 
lons it, 


Well-curved shoes which pound and pound, 
As the swift horse skims the ground. 

And, at last, when Dobbin’s shod, 

Off we gallop o’er the sod. 
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ROBBIE’S ROBBER. 


ROBBIE’S ROBBER. > 


“ T{-u-s-H!’’ said Robbie; ‘“‘ what do you fink dat noise is?” “Oh, 

I don’t know, nothing I guess; don’t be a baby, Rob,” and Tom went. 
on with his story about the Robber’s Cave. In a minute Robbie 
stopped him again. “But Tom, dat muy, is somefing ; please a 
a minute!” + 
Tom stopped talking and they both lay very still, listening. After | 
mother had kissed them good-night, she and father had gone to make- 
a visit, and the boys were all alone, for the maids were at a party. 
All was quiet for a little while, but all at once the noise began again. © 
Even Tom, a big boy eight years old, was frightened ; as for five-year-" 
old Robbie, he hid his head under the bed-clothes and whispered : 
“Does you fink it is a wobber?” ‘“ N—o,” answered Tom in rather’ 
a shaky voice. “It’s only”’—but the sounds began again, so loud: 
ae he stopped short. 
‘‘Let me out, let-me-out-I-say, let me out, out, out, out!!” ‘Dear 

me, Vm so ftwighted,” sobbed Robbie. Tom was a brave little) 
fellow; he thought for a moment, and then said kindly: ‘“ Don’t cry, 
Rob; Pm going to find out what that noise is; will you come with me, 
orstay here???“ Out, out, out, me out hk? The voice seemed louder 
than ever. Robbie didn’t know what to do. He was afraid to go 
with Tom, but he was just as much afraid to stay in bed by himself. 
By the time Tom was dressed, Robbie had made up his mind that he: 
couldn’t be left behind. He picked up his Pussy cat, Nig, and} 
followed Tom out of the room, looking behind at every step; he held) 
Nig close to him, for he didn’t feel quite so frightened with something 
to hold on to. 
When they got to the foot of the stairs, Tom doubled up his fist 
and swallowed the lump in his throat, but for all that his hand shook 
so that he almost dropped the candle. They turned the corner of the 
hall and what do you suppose they saw? You can never guess, so I 
had better tell you. Nig saw him first; she put up her back, her tail 
grew very large and she almost jumped out of Robbie’s arms, for the 
dreadful robber was—only the little dog who lived next door and 


ROBBIE’S ROBBER, 
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ROBBIE’S ROBBER. 


chased Nig up a tree every day of her life. He must have run into — 
the house when the door was open, without anyone seeing: him. 
“Out, out, out,” he said with the tears running down his cheeks, : 

This made the boys laugh. They opened the door and home he 
ran as fast as he could scamper. Don’t you think Tom was a brave | 
little boy? If you ever hear a noise in the night, I hope vol will be 
like Tom, instead of silly Robbie. 


_ Don’t be a coward, whatever you do! 
DOROTHY NEWTON EARP. 


BABY’S SHOES. 
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BABY’S FIRST PARTY. 


SHE enters with a modest air, 

My little débutante, so fair, 

So full of childish graces. 

‘Tis Heaven’s blue within her eyes, 
Which look up with a shy surprise 
To meet the unknown faces. 


Of lovers brave, and true, and bold 
She has her share, as I’ve been told, 
All seeking for her favor. 


BADER SEBS tPA RLY. 


She brings all true hearts to her feet, 
My little maid, so fair, so sweet — 
Heaven from all evils save her! 
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The white lids droop and shade her eyes 
Like fleecy clouds o’er summer skies. 

A sob that from her heart 1s — 

What grief to one so young can come ? 
She only murmurs, “Take me home, 


I think I don’t like parties.” 
MARY OGDEN. 
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DOLLY’S WEDDING, 


DOLLY'S WEDDING. 


My dolly was going to be married. 
’Twas such an exciting day! Che a 
And all the dolls were invited, MeO ia! | 
From near and far away. melee ana! 


- 


She had as fine an outfit | i 
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The groom was a gallant sailor 
In a suit of white and blue; 
His name was Ralph Augustus, 
And the doll-bride’s name was Sue 


All trimmed with flowers an 
And every one said she was char 
And had such a lovely face. 


Pray, how do you think they were married ? 
‘Twas simple as simple could be ! 

They both jumped over a broomstick, 
And then they were married, you see. 
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DOLLY’S WEDDING. 


THE ANGEL’S VISIT 


THE ANGEL'S VISIT. 


Tep and May were getting ready for bed. They had said thei 
prayers and were waiting for Auntie to give them a good-night kiss. 

“Teddy,” said May, “do you ’spose an angel could come down to 
the earth?” “Don’t know,” replied Ted, “but I wish one would | 
come down to our house and bwing me a bu’ful pwesent.” ae ‘. 

“What do I hear about a present?” called Auntie from the door- — 
way. When the children told her, she smiled. ‘“ Well, dearies, I tell | 
you what, I shouldn’t wonder if an angel came this very evening and | 
brought just the kind of a present you ‘would like to have.” Led 
wanted a drum and a bright red soldier suit, but May said she 
wanted a baby sister more than anything in the world. 7 

Auntie told them they must both lie as quiet as mice, and, per-— 
haps, they would catch sight of the angel peeping in at the window to j 
see if they were asleep. Then when all the house was quiet she would | 
float along in her soft, white dress, and leave the present at Mother’s — 
door. 7 - 

The children looked at each other. Auntie was such a tease, they 
did not know whether she was in fun or not. Anyhow, they made up — 
their minds to stay awake the whole night and watch; but the first 
thing they knew it was morning, and Auntie was saying, “Wake up, — 
little sleepy heads, and see what the angel brought you.” oe 

My, how quickly clothes were buttoned, hands and faces washed, | 
and the morning prayer said! Almost before you could’ say “Jack 
Robinson,” Ted and May were racing towards Mother’s room, but — 
Auntie met them and told them that the present was in the nursery, — 
so down they ran two steps ata time. But dear me! when Ted saw | 
that the “the present” was only an ugly little bundle, squirming in — 
nurse's arms, he was dreadfully disappointed. | q 

“Phat wasn’t adrum and a soldier suit!” He pouted and picked | 
up his cap to go out in the garden, but dear little May put her arms © 
around him and whispered: “Don’t be cross, Teddy dear, the angel — 
has brought us a real live baby, and nurse says it is our really, truly 
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THE ANGEL'S VISIT. 


mee 


ede ack ALDARA ee smiled so sweetly 
at Ted, that he forgot to pout and smiled back at her. 4 
Mother wanted the children to choose little sister’s name, and shen 
had a great time making up their minds about it. At last May said. 
she would like to give her the name of the pure white angel who 
brought her. Mother liked the idea, so they called the baby aaa 
What name would you have chosen ? ; 
DOROTHY NEWTON EARP. 


A SAD STORY, aus a 


Four little mousies found their way 
Into a pantry one fine day, 


Through a hole in the plaster wall. 
What do you think befell them all ? 


One jumped up to help himself 
To cheese he smelt on the highest shelf. 


Alas! ’twas set in a dreadful trap, 
Which finished that mouse with one quick snap. 


The next was frightened, and ran and ran, 
And fell down splash in an earthen pan. 


‘Twas filled with milk to the very brim— 
Poor mousie! that was the last of him. 


The next one barely had time to squeak, | 
When pussy, quiet and sly and sleek, 


Sprang from her seat upon the floor; 
That poor little mouse will squeak no more. 


What then became of the other one? 
He started off on a lively run, 


With a dismal squeak and a woeful wail; 
And that’s the end of my mournful tale. 


OUR BOYS. 


OUR BOYS. 


Caruiz has a soldier-cap ; 
Chester has a horn of tin; 

Harry has a wooden sword. 
(Listen to the din !) 


Harry has some torpedoes; 
Carlie has a drum ; 
Chester has a new flag. 
(Listen to the fun!) 


They are on the stone walk, 
Tramping up and down, 
Shouting, ‘‘ We’re the brass band, 


Marching through the town!” 
CARRIE B. SANBORN. 
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TIDDLETY-WINKS. 


TippLety-WINKs, 
And winks, and winks; 

He sits on the floor 

And thinks, and thinks; 

And if he’s not cooing, 

There’s mischief a-brewing ; 

And he looks in your eyes 

With a big surprise ; 

And he reckons you'll do, 

For he thinks you think he’s cute. 
You do! I too! 


A queer little tot is Tiddlety-Winks ! 
And he sminks his nose, 

And shrinks his toes; 

And he knows when you bake 

The pies and the cake; 

And he climbs on the table 

As soon as he’s able; 

And he thinks yow’ll do, 


And I reckon you know he knows he’s cute. i 
You do! I too! 


TIDDLETY-WINKS. 


TIDDLETY- WINES. 


Oh, Tiddlety-Wink 
Is a dear little pink! 
He’ll sing and whistle, 
And whistle and sing, 
Like a gay bobolink; 
He'll worry his pa 
And tease his ma; 
And I verily think 
He knows you think he thinks he’s cute, 
You do! I too! 


And now, little mother, 
Young Tiddlety- Wink, 
With eyes like his pa’s 
And nose like his ma’s 
When he sings and whistles, 
And whistles and sings, 

Don’t you really think 

He’s emperor, king! 
And “just too cute for anyihine te 

I reckon you do; he does; I do. 
A-goo! a-doo! Tiddlety-Wink. 
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LITTLE JOH’S RIDE. 


i LITTLE JOE : RIDE. 
ae Coop Billy, nice Billy,” said little Joe, as he patted the nose of the 
old black horse. ‘Say, Uncle John, can’t I ride him to water?” 
| “Well, you may try it. There is the trough on the other side of 
the barn. Look out that old Billy does not give you a ducking.” 
“Never fear for me,” cried J oe, riding away in great glee. 
He was a little city boy, and had come out to the farm to make his 
uncle a visit. He thought it great fun to take a ride on horseback. 
____itdid not take him long to find the trough, for old Billy knew the 
-way right well. Then—how it happened, Joe never could tell: Billy 
put his head down quite suddenly, and right over it slid the little boy, 
with a great splash, head first into the water. 
Of course he was not hurt. He caught hold of the fence and came 
out, dripping from head to foot. 
Old Billy looked on rather surprised, but got his drink. He let 
Joe lead him back to the barn, and how Uncle John did laugh at him. 
Joe laughed, too, as: he went off to get on some dry clothes. Though 


he took a good many rides after that, he never forgot his first one on 
old Billy’s back. 
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NAUGHTY NELLIE. 


NAUGHTY NELLIE. 


“Do go’way, Dick, and leave me alone! you are always i 
way!’ What a cross voice! and yet to look at Nellie, you woul 
think she was an unkind little girl. Dick stood watching h 
moment, but she just tossed her head and went on reading, so h 
the room with a sad little heart and went slowly up to the nursery 
He only asked sister for a kiss, he didn’t mean to bother her. It y wa 
very quiet after he had gone and Nellie could read her fairy si ee 
peace, but all the time a tiny little voice kept buzzing in her ears it 
said: “Naughty sister, naughty sister, how could you be so cross ‘ 
poor little Dick, poor little Dick.” This only made Nellie crosser. 
‘“ Bother!” she said very loud, forgetting she was quite alone. — “What 
a horrid story! I’m tired of reading, anyhow. Guess I will paint 
awhile.” But the little voice still kept on whispering: “ Naughty 
sister, poor little Dick,” so she soon grew tired of painting too, and 
walked pouting to the window. It was a lovely day; the birds were 
singing, and the sun was shining, but everything looked dark to 
Nellie, because there was no bright light of love in her heart. 
While she stood there sulking, a little girl about her own age came 
up the street with her brother. Nellie watched them; they were very 
poor and dressed in rags, but what Nellie noticed aah was how cross 
the girl looked and that the little boy seemed ready to cry. When 
they were just opposite the window the girl lifted her hand and hit 
the little boy so hard that he stumbled and fell. 

Quick as a flash, Nellie raised the window and called out: “Oh, 
you bad, wicked girl, how could you be so mean to your dear little | 
brother?” “Don’t care,” pouted the girl, “I told him to vo home, and 
he wouldn’t. I’m tired of having him tagging after me all day!” 
“Z would be ashamed to be as naughty as you are,” began Nellie, but 
that same little voice she had heard before w hispered again: “Think 
of Dick; think of Dick.” Without another word, she shut the 
window ae ran out of the room. e 


Jick was sitting on the nursery floor, looking very lonely, with red 


NAUGHTY NELLIE, 


NAUGHTY NELLIB. 


eyes and the tears rolling down his cheeks. ‘‘ Dicky dear 
Nellie, gently, “I’m sorry I was so cross; will you please ’ 'scul 
Dick ran to her with a glad smile; che gave him the kiss _ 
asked for, and ten more to go with it. Then they went. dow 
library to blow soap bubbles. Dick loved that, and N ellie coul 2 
such beauties! You can see from the picture how much hap 
Nellie is, than when she was busy trying to please herself. 
That little voice that she heard has a very long name. 
—Conscience—and it speaks to every one of us. If we will 


will always tell us the right thing to do. 


DOROTHY nee 


SOMEONE'S LITTLE DAUGHTER. = 
Wuen Mamma scolds her little girl, . < 
Or papa sugar-plums has brought her, 


She says, with saucy emphasis, 
“Tm papa’s little daughter.” 


When papa chides, or frowns at her, 
For naughty ways we have not taught her, + 
She says, with sweet coquettish stress, ea 
‘ “Tm mamma’s little daughter.” 


When papa and when mamma, too, . 
Must scold, for wrong in which they’ve camght hen, 
She sobs, in broken-hear tedness, meee t * 
“T ain’t—nobody’s—daughter.” Ba hd 


But when she’s sweet, and kind, and true, 

And sees the good that love has bro ught her, 
She says, with loving promptitude, 

“Pm bofe you’s little daughter,” 
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HOW JERRY STOOD FOR HIS RIGHTS. 


over.” 
He thought there was little left that a boy could wish for. — 
But as the meal ended, some one called, “Fred! Fred!” : 
“That's Uncle George!” he cried, and rushed away to j join him. 
Sure enough, there was Uncle George, at the front door, holding 
by the bridle a white goat hitched to a jaunty little wagon. ‘Every- 
thing about it was complete. Even the whip in its leather ae 
looked saucy and gay with a red-ribbon bow. 
Fred shouted with delight. Fe 
“He’s named Jerry,” said Uncle George, patting the goat. “He 
has a very pleasant temper when kindly treated, but if you are cross 
to him, you'll find Jerry ready to stand for his rights.” 
While Fred proudly held the reins and J erry trotted along, all the 
little fellows looked with admiration, for not another boy owned 1 
goat. | 
Day after day, Fred drove a mile or two, often taking his chai 
Willie with him. The boys and Jerr y seemed on the best of terms. 
But there came a time when Tom Hall’s father gave him a Shet- 
land pony and cart. Tom and Fred were not very good friends; so_ 
when Tom drove rapidly past, calling out, “Come on, Snail!” Fred 
lost his temper. 


Jerry did the very best he could, but not being able to trot as ey : 
as the pony, Tom kept ahead. 

As Tom still shouted back, “Snail! Snail!” Fred grew still more 
angry, and jerked harshly with the reins. J erry was so astonished — 
at this injustice that he stood stock-still, ‘Then Fred cut the whip 
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HOW JERRY STOOD LOR HIS RIGHTS. 


sharply about his head, and Jerry reared and backed until the 
was tilted over, and Fred spilt in a ditch of muddy water. Mart 

When Jerry trotted home with the empty wagon, Uncle ( 
hastened out to see what was the matter. He was inclined t 
at the forlorn figure Fred made with the mud sticking all ov 


But when he saw how sorry and ashamed the boy was, he shook his 
hand encouragingly, saying, “ We all do wrong sometimes. N ow make 4 
friends again with Jerry.” it 

Jerry ate the apple Fred offered, rubbing against him for aaked 


thus showing that while determined to stand for his rights, he was still : 
a forgiving and affectionate goat. | 
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A LETTER FROM DOGGEVILLE. 


a! Docervitte, Puppytanp, 1896. 


Bow wow! How-ow do you do-o-o? I am KHdric, the great 
4 Pinastift and I have come to take care of little James and baby Alice 
since Lord Reglan went away. 
a - T have charge of them in their walks, but I am sorry to say that I 
q haye not yet been able to teach them how to walk properly, on four 
~ feet; but they enjoy trying it, when that great two-legged creature 
| hey call “papa” doesn’t interfere, with his nonsense about “soiled 
dresses” and “ torn stockings.” 
i We have found some relatives near here, who really know a great 
* deal; and between ourselves I think they are related to us mastiffs. 
a Why, they almost understand how a meal should be served! They let 
a 
i$ 


; 


their children take lunches under the trees where we can all enjoy it 
together. 


P: To be sure they are so foolish as to have a great cloth spread upon 
: the ground, and smaller ones tucked under each child’s chin. I think 


g they will learn after awhile how much nicer a bit of chicken tastes 


Hil 
Hn 


comfortably between one’s ‘paws and 
the meat with one’s teeth. ei, 4 
I regret to say that even these good. D1 
sometimes misunderstand us masti 
true story I am about to tell you will 
Lotta lives at their honie, with hi rm € 
puppies; and as they need so much 
of them, who was somewhat dainty, 
habit of taking a spring chicken f 
now and then, and enjoyed it ver 
But one morning the Lady Two-le 
they call “mamma” saw him tossir 
chicken in the air, getting it ready to 
He saw her, too, and felt that it was de 
not to let her see what he was doing. So he 
laid down upon the walk, with the chicken 
under him. She spoke very pleasantly to 
him. He laughed and said “Good morning,” 
in mastiff, and rapped his tail beautifully on 
the walk, but he didn’t feel like getting up. 
He stretched out on the walk instead of — 
doing so, and she went on to the tool-house;— 
and what do you think she did? She left 
the door ajar, and when Henry VIII. got up — 
softly to see if the chicken was safe, she | 
peeked. Then she came back with a stick — 
and whipped him. I came as soon as I | 
heard his cries, and told her I couldn’t bear — 
it to see Henry VIII. whipped like that for - 
Just eating a little between meals. It makes _ 
my BAe ache to think how hard it is tom 
get these two-lezged creatures to understand — 
the feelings of a refined and sensitive mastitis 
like Henry VIII. or Your faithful friend, 5 
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‘THAT IMP, JUDY!” 


“THAT IMP, JUDY!” 


So Tim always called her. She was a big African monkey which 
a sailor brought across the ocean and sold to cousin Richard. 
Tim was the little colored boy who drove up the cows and waited 
_on the cook. 
There was always war between him and Judy. He pulled her tail 
and teased her whenever he could, and in return she bit and scratched 
him. | 
She was very fond of tomatoes, and finding some floating in the 
‘slops cook had poured in a big hogshead, she tried to get them. 
Finding they were too far down to be reached in the usual way, she 
coiled her tail over the top and swung in to fish them up with her 


ae 
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_ paws. Tim crept behind, suddenly loosened her tail, and flop down 

~ into the greasy water the poor monkey went. 

, She was out in a minute, and hopped around, shaking herself and 

_ screaming with rage. Tim was so much tickled by her funny antics 

_ that he stood near, laughing, instead of running away, as would have 

been a wise thing to do. 

When Judy spied him, she stopped crying, picked up a big switch, 
and whipped him, just as a man might have done. 

- ‘Tim cried as loud with pain as Judy had done from anger. 

: Judy tried to get hold of the little white kitten, but puss carefully 
Bearded it from her. Finding it one day by the kitchen fire, she took 

it up while its mother was out. 

» The cat came in, and, alarmed for her vacate s safety, sprang at 

is’ Judy with spread claws and loud ‘“ Mew-o-u.’ 

_ Away went the monkey, still holding the kitten. She climbed up 

the porch, and then to the kitchen roof. 

- There she sat in the sun, chattering with joy, and rocking and 
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patting kitty in her arms just as 
she had seen nurse do with the 
baby. After a while she brought 
it safely back to its mother. 

If the horse was grazing, she 
would in some way get on his 
back, and sit screeching with 
delight while he ran around the 
yard. 

Sometimes she would ride the ae 
hogs in the same way through the fields. There was on 
“porker” that she trained until he would stand for her 
and then trot briskly along just as she wished him to £0. 


e big old 
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A GREETING FROM AFRICA. 


We are in a distant land, 

And from Afric’s golden sand, 

From the desert’s. fiery heat, 

We write this message friends to greet — 


Send it home across the sea. 


What shall now this message be? 


“ HERE is a nice sweet or- 
ange for you,” said nurse to 
little Ida one day; “but be 


sure not to swallow the 


seeds.” 
. 
Ida made a little hole in 
the orange and began to suck 
it. It was very juicy, and 
she liked it very much. But 
when she was almost through 
with it, she happened to swal- 
low a seed. 
She ran to Nurse Mary at once to tell her about it. 
“Will it grow inside of me, nurse ?”’ she asked. a 
Nurse Mary laughed. “ Wait and see,” she said. “If you find a ~ e 
little orange-tree coming up, you must tell me.” fee 


One morning Ida’s mother saw her standing before a mirror wit Be 
her mouth wide open. She was trying to see down her throat. a e 
“What are you doing, Ida?” asked her mother. re oe 
“Tm looking for my orange-tree,” answered Ida, tears in her brown 


eyes ; “I’m afraid it will choke me when it comes up.” 


win 
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THE ORANGE 


THE ORANGE. 


Mamma did not know what Ida meant, and she laughed very m c 
when the little girl told her about the seed she had swallowed. — 


ie, 


told Ida there was no danger that a tree would grow from ita | 


"2 a 


But it was a long time before Ida forgot what nurse had said, and d 
for many weeks she was often seen standing before a mirror with her a 
mouth wide open, looking for that orange-tree which might come up 


after all. 


FLORENCE B. HALLOWELL 
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ee On ae ee sees ; 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


IN THE COUNTRY. 


Just see these merry little folks! 
Look at their smiling faces: 

The girls are quite as happy 
Without fine frocks and laces 


The boys laugh quite as loudly 
In father’s cut-down clothes: 
These are not city children, 
As every one well knows. 


They do not go to dancing school; 
They have not tons of toys; 

But they’re every bit as happy 
As city girls and boys. 


I think that they are happier, 
For little ones like these 

Can see the green grass growing 
And watch the budding trees. 


They can frolic on the hay-mow; 
They can hear the birdies sing ; 

And, perhaps, if they will listen, 
The fairy blue-bells ring. 


They are named Ned, Nan and Nellv 
Betty, Ben and Baby Bess, 

And rosy, romping Richard, 
Now you know them all, I guess. 


What is it they are plaving ?— 
Seems a funny sort of game. 

Ii you don’t know, run ask mother, 
For I forget the name. 


NED'S EARNINGS. 


NED'S EARNINGS. 


Nep’s brother Dick was sweeping the area-walk ee . 
elicle ae N ou e ca md ues you ue pe af 


fe Pape ll give you money 
“T want to earn some.” 
OW hat sone, Se 
“To give Jack Smithers a jolly present. He’s broken | 
so he can’t shine boots till he gets well. So the boy 
him ten dollars for a Christmas present.’ oo 
“What alot! Want me to help you earn your money 
“Yes,” said Dick. -‘*Go ahead!” : 
Ned wondered how he could earn money. After ie ne a d 
father, “Papa, how can [ earn money to help Dick give a Chri 
cent to Jack Smithers? He’s a splendid boy. He Swe 
streets to buy food for his mother and little baby ee a n 
broken his leg!” ‘i 
“Well,” said his father, “if you will Riel up every piece oe le 
orange, apple, or banana rene you see upon the pavements, I 
pay you a cent.” E 
“For every piece, papa,” asked Dick, “or for the whole skins ze 
“For every piece, big or little, he shall have one cent.” e 
“That's a prime way, Ned! But, papa suppose he should 
them up awful small?” s | 
“T can trust Ned,” said his father. “be will be honest. ‘q 
know what I mean, do you not, Ned?” a 


“Oh, yes!” cried Ned. “I'll be square, papa, and Vl ay toe ea 
a lot of cents.” we 


“What made you think of it, papa?” asked Dick, who liked te 
know the reason for all actions or suggestions. | a 
“ Because, my boy, as I came home to- night an old man in f 
of ino slipped and fell, and when J helped him up T saw that he 


slipped ee a piece of orange-peel, which some one had reckles | 
thrown down.’ 3 
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NED'S EARNINGS. 


“Oh!” cried Ned and Dick: “oh, was he hurt, papa?” = 
“Very seriously. So, my core I desire you to be careful, and f 
that reason I offered Ned this opportunity to learn; you, Dick, nus 
try, without pay, to remember that one little careless action may caui 
great suffering for somebody. i a 
The next morning Ned began his task, and so strict : a watch dit 
he keep upon the pavements during his walks to and from school, t that 
in two weeks, he collected two pa pieces of fruit-skin. — e 
“My, what a lot!” exclaimed Dick. “ Why, you'll have two ¢ dol 
lars for Jack. Twice what I have earned 1” | a 
“T said I'd ae you,” answered Ned. : | 4 
It was many years ago that Ned earned his Christen mone . 
But he has always remembered his father’s w arming. ~ So “onl is 


5 


habit, then formed, that even now, when he is a young man, he looks 
almost as carefully upon the pavements in his daily walks, as when 


he tried to help his brother Dick earn his share of Jack Smithers’ 
Christmas present. | “4 


CROSS LAMB, 


I nap a little wooly lamb 

Who used to be so Cross, 

That ere he grew to be a sheep 
I ate him with mint sauce. 


CORNELIA REDMOND. 


Tue largest bird that 
lives anywhere on the 
earth is the ostrich. A full-grown male stands 
from five to six feet high, —as tall as a man. 
Africa is the-home of ostriches; but there are 
now ostrich farms in California, where they 
are raised for their beautiful plumes. 

In their native deserts, flocks of fifty or 
more feed in spots where plants and grass 
grow. They are graceful in shape, with 

small heads, long and slender necks, and 
very long legs. These legs are 
so strong that they carry 
the body, when walking, 
in a light and airy way, so 
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will tell you a tale of a stocking, 
And a boy somewhat noted for greed 
Who attempted a trick that was shocking, 
But did not entirely succeed 


5 reedy dim” was the Fit appellation 
3G; By which he had early been known, 
And he'd kept up his bad reputation 

As he older and larger had grown. 


Been Christmas one year was approaching — 
Greedy Jim with his thoughts on the toys, = 
Formed a singular plan for encroaching a 
g On the share of a dozen of boys. 2 


4 pale prepared a Jong stocking of rubber a 
Jfzex That would reach From his head tothe floor. 
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me fo And contain quite as much as a tub, or 
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IF stretched enough, possibly more. te 
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And indreams was a second Jack Horner 


—Eehen he said, “Now let Santa Claus try it: 

“<4 1t will hold about all he can Fetch.” 

It’s a Fact, there’s no use to deny it, 

~~ Jt would stretch,and would stretch, and would St meet ch 


Saal hansing it up inacorner 
ZieXjGreedy Jim soon in sleep closed his eyes, 


Ais he drew from it prize after prize. 


SNifow, when Santa Claus came For his visit, 
Y0437 his stockins was quite a surprise; 

He exclaimed,”“Mercy on us! What is tere SS 
And “then laughed till great tears wet his eye 


| 
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Mell,at last he concluded to Fill it [pd 

abd —But dont think he admired Greedy Jim—'! // |) ¥ 

HAnd he worked and he puffed at it till it fn ee 
Was certainly Full to the brim. { es 


y VE hen the heralds of morning came knocking, 

“And aroused Greedy Jim From his sleep, 
Af He at once took a look at his stocking, | 
Which was stuffed,as he saw at first pe p 


p=) ut to reach it he Found he would need al 
fA Support, so he stepped on achair-——> “—~4,_ 7 
= He was punished for being so greedy, 


ey 


nothing 
but 


air! 


Sees 
w Frank d.Bonnelle. 
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One day Lena’s Uncle Charlie took her 
to a menagerie, where there were several 


well-trained animals. 


Lena was most pleased with a bear dressed 


as a lady. 

Iwo bears harnessed to a small wagon trotted briskly into the 
ring. 

In the wagon sat the lady bear, holding the reins in one paw, and 
in the other a small parasol. 

She looked very stylish indeed. Her dress was all ruffles and puffs, 
and a gay scarf was wound about her shoulders. Her bonnet was 
quite a flower-garden. | 

The clown stepped forward and politely gave her his hand, as the 
wagon stopped. She sprang out with more grace than one could 
expect of a bear.» Taking the clown’s arm she promenaded with 
him, holding her parasol over her head in a very comical manner. 


THE LADY BEAR. 


After this she danced, fanned herself with the fan that hung by her 
side, and played several little games with the clown. 
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ae 


pie dice OP 


When the performance was over, she made a profound bow to the 


spectators, and was assisted into her wagon by the clown. 
She gave the reins a shake, and rode out of the tent amidst such 


applause from the audience that it was a wonder the bear team did 
not run away and spill Madame Bear out of her wagon. 
MRS. C. 0. HARRINGTOD. 


BESSIE’S TEMPTATION. 


BESSIE’S TEMPTATION. 


“Now, mamma, let me go—please do! Katie and May wan, 
to go with them! [Il practise three hours Monday to make it» 
pleaded Bessie Allen, duneing excitedly around the room. ee 
get, oh, such beautiful ferns in Birket’s Hollow, and 1 haven beth n te 
a picnic tor a whole year!” 

Grandia smiled indulgently at the anxious little face Ei 
“Yes, Eleanor, let the child go. She has been so faithful with | 
music and her school work that [ think she deserves a day of rompi 
and fun. ‘All work and no play makes Jack a very dull Moe you L 
know.” ea 

So it was decided that Bessie should go to the pienie Saturday, and 
mamma baked a cake that made the little girl’s eyes dance with 
delight. It was big and round, with lovely thick frosting on the top, 
and great, luscious raisins that peeped out at the sides as if amiploraN 
notice and adiniration. a 

Bessie liked to look at it and think how they would all enjoy eat-. 
ing it, sitting around on the grass under that big oak-tree, and then_ 
telling stories to each other. But it was pretty hard to wait, and she | 
wondered if she couldn't take just one raisin out without. its showing. 
“It doesn’t show hardly a bit,” she thought, and pick ed out another 
before she ran away to school. 


When she came home that night she took a peep, and then a 
raisin, and another, and another. 


Saturday morning dawned clear and bright. “Just the ‘igs for a 
picnic,” grandma said, and Bessie felt that she could never wait for 
the wagon to drive up with her two little playmates; for this was “tom 
be just a cosy little private picnic of three—or four with Katie’s old 
nurse, who was to see that no harm eame to them. : 

Mamma opened the tin jar for Bessie’s contribution to the picnic — 
dinner, but what a sorry sight met her eyes! Was this the beautiful — 
cake put away so carefully? Wretched enough it looked now. J ageed a 3 


OAK, 


UNDER THE 


BESSIE’S THMPTATION. 


and despairing, the once smooth edge. Gone, nearly half of thee olit 
ing icing. And what were those great holes in the sides ?- afi. I 
as if a family of mice had made it their headquarters! : 

“Mamma,” sobbed Bessie, “1 did it, but I didn’t know ity vou 
look like that. What shall Ido! What shall I do!” : 

Mamma and grandina trimmed the sides as well as they conte ‘ 
scraped off the remnant of icing. They said nothing, feeling 1 
little Bl! was getting her own lesson from this hard expen 


bakes cakes for little girls of ee own, she has never for gotten 0 
felt when that disfigured cake was unrolled and set on the snowy t 
cloth before her expectant playmates. 


THIS IS MY DOLLY, 


I pon’r think my dolly 
Is a single bit of fun, 
She lies so flat and stupid, 


And can’t talk or laugh or run. 


So kitty’ll be my baby, 
For she can walk and play, 
And beg when she is hungry, 


And cry to get away. 


MRS. KE. PECK. 


— 
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In the fox pen at the Elkridge 
Hunting Club’s grounds, near Balti- 
more, there is a little red fox, with 
long, pointed jaws, fat body, and 
broad, bushy tail. He has been 
the pet of the club for more than 
six years. He is called Tobe, 
and a more cunning, active 
little fellow it would be 
hard to find. 
When Tobe was 
first caught, 
the hunters 
thought 
they would 
have fine 
sport with 
him. They 
told the 
hunts- 
man to 
take 
him out 
and get ready for a chase. Martin took him out some distance from 
the hounds in a bag and tried to get him to run off so the hounds 
could chase him. Tobe seemed to know what they wanted him to 
run for, and refused to leave the huntsman. 
It was therefore impossible to have a fox chase with a fox that 


has never been used for a chase since. — 
Afterwards he was taught many 
little tricks by the huntsman, and 


summer performs them ig 
for the members and 
their friends. 
Among the 


vs 


trierk s- | 


are very 
smart is 


he is dead. Then 
‘Tobe lets any one take him up by 
the ears, or legs, or tail, and carry 


pretending 


him cr swing him about. He never 
moves or opens his eyes until he is 
put down. Then he jumps up and 
scampers off to his corner of the 
pen. de also jumps hurdles like 
a horse, and springs through the 
huntsman’s hands or through a 
hoop, and does other things that 
look very funny in a fox. 


JACK AND BEN. 
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JACK AND BEN. 


_Scnoot was out. The apple trees were full of bloom ; all the little 
wild flowers were putting up their heads to see what the world was 
d doing ; the sky was blue and the birds were singing. 
he Me 0 wonder the children felt happy and were ready for some fun. 
The five little Grays and Ben and Bessie Bell lived next door to each 
other and were great friends. This afternoon they begged to have a 
yp vic- nic in the woods near their homes. Their mothers were willing 
and packed baskets full of good things for them. 

_ But I must tell you one thing they did before they started. The 
girls said that whichever boy was the strongest should be “ King 
of the feast” and wear a crown of leaves on his head. To decide 
‘it, Jack and Ben took hold of each other’s hands and pulled as hard 
‘as they could. Meg and Lottie were on Jack’s side, while Alice 
and Ned helped Ben; baby Bess tried to help him too, but she was too 
little to do much. Both sides worked hard; at last Ben and his 
helpers gave such a hard tug that they jerked Jack and the others 
7 right off their feet. So of course Ben was made King, and the girls 
wove a crown for him out of horse-chestnut leaves. Then away they 
all went, the jolliest party you ever saw. They all said they were 
hungry the moment they reached the woods, so the three girls un- 
packed the baskets while the boys found a nice flat stone, that would 
do for a table. They sang songs and told stories and the time passed 
“so quickly that they could hardly believe it was getting dark and 
‘time for them to go home. The girls were so busy packing up the 
cups and plates, that they never missed Bess, until they were ready 
‘to start for home. They looked high and low and called loudly: 

oC Bess, oh Bess!” All at once, way off in the distance, they 
eard a scream. The boys ran with all their might, till they came to 
a deep pond in the woods. On the bank was a little white cap and 
‘oh! there in the water, was poor Baby Bess with a pond lily held 
tight i in one hand! She had tried to reach it, but her foot slipped 
and she fell in. When Ben saw her struggling in the water he began 


JACK AND BEN. 


to sob.. Bess was the only sister he had and he loved her dearly. 
Jack never said a word; he sat down, took off his shoes and stockings, 
tossed off his coat and was in the water before the girls had time to 
reach the spot. He could swim pretty well for such a small boy and 
in a few moments he and Bess were safe on land again. They all 
hurried home, so that Jack and Bess wouldn’t catch cold. Ben put 
his coat around Bess and they carried her “Lady of London.” J 
think Jack was just as strong as Ben after all; and just as fit to be. 
a King, for he was braver than Ben, really. What do you think ?. 


A RUNAWAY TABLE. 


Wee, blue-eyed, dimpled Maggie 
To the table closely stands, 
To which her naughty feet are tied, 
For wandering, ’gainst mamma’s commands, 


“Come and see what I have, Maggie; ”’ 
And I hold a luscious peach ; 
HKagerly she tries to get it, 
But ’tis just beyond her reach. 


“You may have it, dear,” I answer, 
To her disappointed look ; 

But she shyly drops her eyes, 
And shuts her picture-book. 


“You don’t want it, then?’ I ask her: 
“1 can’t get it—don’t you see? 

Table’s gone and been so naughty, 
Mamma’s tied it up to me.” 


\ 
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A LITTLE GREAT GRANDMOTHER. 
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A Crue Grea Grandmawr 
Could noc 


Go through A common door 


I thought * 


ee a a 
BA "an 


A LITTLE GREAT GRANDMOTHER. 


Berrina Berry went to see | 


ey. 
Wing 
4a. 


ats rth ke 


Her mother’s mother’s mother, 
“ Now this is a surprise,” said she ; 
“T cannot guess how it ean be. 
Mamma, you know, is pretty small, 
And grandmamma is stout and tall. 
A true great grandmamma could not 
Go through a common door, I thought: (ieee 


But you're like any other.” pa 


a” 


| 


LITTLE GREAT 


GRANDMOTHER. 


FIRST LOVE. 


PR Piet ta EE a ree 


FIRST LOVE. 


He was a rollicking, handsome boy, 
Regal in every vein; 

She was a maiden of lowly birth, 
Modest, demure, and plain. 


He wore a frock of daintiest hue, 
With border of velvet bright; 
Hers was a gown of common stuff, 

Figured in red and white. 


His hands were dimpled and fair, and filled 
With the gifts the graces send ; 

She had straight arms, eut squarely off 
Where a shapely hand should end, 


FIRST LOVE. 


He bore the royal, ringing name 
Of “Philip, my King, my King!” 

She was only “ Dinah,” unknown to fame, 
Or the songs the minstrels sing. 


MN NN Hi NNT MTN 


And yet he loved her—this gentle maid— 

* With his heart’s first love and best ; 

“Oh, Dinah, dear! ”—Will she never speak, 
Or sigh in her sawdust breast ? 


Medina dk wah 
+ ayes; 


FIRST LOVE. 


No word the maid-replies. 


In his tender, love-lit eyes: | 
“Oh, Dinah, sweet!” and “Oh, Dinah, dear! ” 


He calleth again, with all his soul 


A quick thought flits throu 


? 


eh the baby brain 
kes his love by her shapeless nose— 


ran) 


ence hope had almost fled; 


Wh 
He ta 


he softly said 


“ Say, pudding!” 


alee : sate : 

FIRST LOVE. — | : 

ae 3 ae | 

r no sound nor guess the charm ‘ 
happy lover's test; : 

v by the look on his upturned face, | 

s rapturous suit is blest. | 


By 
Meryorel Jonson . 


THE cake stood on the pantry shelf. 

You would have liked a piece yourself, 
It looked so very nice. 

What wonder that the little mouse 

Who scampers up and down the house 


Was eager for a slice! 


With noiseless footstep from - 
his hole 

And all across the floor he 
stole, 

Upon his prize intent ; 

Nor knew that on the other 
side 

Another mouse with blue eyes 


wide, 


Was on the booty hent. 


AN 


And through the pantry door 
she stepped 
As mousie from his corner crept, 


A greedy little pair! 


They held their breaths — they 
reached the cake 


a tiny 


They nibbled once 


flake, : 


Just once, and not again. 


For peeping round it cautiously, 


. They saw each other. Deary me! 


Which ran the faster, then? 


UNEXPECTED MEETING. 


For Bess loves cake as well as he, 


And on her tiptoes silently 


Came stealing down the stair. 


- 
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THE HOMELY DOLL. 


THE HOMELY DOLL. 


I nave a dozen dolls, or more, et 
In handsome dresses-dressed, 
With faces fair, and flaxen hair a 
That sparkles like a crest : ric 
The oldest is the ugliest, he 
And her I love the best. 


The sawdust trickles from her sides, 
One arm’s entirely gone; 

She used to have two pretty feet, 
But now she has but one; 

Her eyes have lost their cunning look, 
Her cheeks are thin and wan. 


There’s no more hair upon her head, 
Her nose is all AWry ; . 

Her mouth, it has a droop like mine 
When I’m about to ery; 

She’s so ugly that most folks say: 
“Oh, what a doll! O my!” 


[ love her most because she came 
When I was very small— 

Too small, my mamma sometimes sald, 
To have a doll at all. : a 

I loved her th»n—I love her now— 4 
Although I’m twice as tall. 


| 


E HOMELY DOLL. 
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COUNTRY SPECIAL DELIVERY COMPANY. 


COUNTRY SPECIAL DELIVERY COMPANY. 


Near a pretty country town live three little boys, two of whom are 
brothers, Jerry and Frank Brown. The third is their friend and 
neighbor, Willie King, whom they like very much. Willie has a tame t 
goat, of which he is very fond. a 

One afternoon, just as they had come from school, Grandma Brown 
wished to send to the village for some writing paper and postage - 
stamps. So she told the boys she had something important to tell 4 
them, and then asked them if they would play Country Special Delivery — 
Company, anc do some errands for her. 

This was a fine chance, the boys thought, for “some fun.” So they 
hitched the goat to the cart, and were about to be off in a hurry, when — 
Baby Tom, a jolly, sturdy little fellow, began to cry because he was 
being left behind. Willie said, “ Let us make Tom driver.” This pleased 
all, particularly Tom, so they helped him to scramble into the seat, 
and away they all went, Jerry blowing his horn like the big four-horse 
coaches, and Frank beating his drum. They were all so happy and 
busy that the boys and girls they passed on the road stopped to cheer 
them, and to have a good laugh at Tom, the driver, holding the ends 
of the reins and a stick in his tiny little hands. 

Well now I can tell you they were all having a very happy time, 
but more than that they were doing a nice thing for Grandma, and 
she, too, was pleased to watch them from the window of the old white ~ 
Rais: as they went along the road. But this was not all they did by 
going for the paper. Do you see that poor boy on the left without his 
shoes and stockings? ‘ Well!” he said to himself, “I think there 
must be some other people who would like some errands done for a 
few pennies.” So he went from ene house to another, and had as 
much as he could do taking his messages and: errands, and making 
some money for his poor mother until he was a big enough man to do 
harder work. Now, you see, what good came from the boys doing 
Grandma’s errand in the village. 
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JAPANESE TEA. 


Towser and me, 
I hope you see, 
Are seated to drink 
Qur Japanese tea. 


The painted pot I laugh to think, 
Isn’t very hot, When he comes to drink, 
And he can pour it How he will stir it, 


As well as not. And smack and blink. — 


a With mamma 1 little Sue went riding, 
Past farms and farmers’ cosy homes, 
ne Impressions each to each confiding. 
ee last ue came to one old barn 


ates. Said mamma, s What a pass na 2 


Rent 


a BS nathing absurd or ae surprising. 
This mamma noticed, but forgot, 

eee Watil’ that night beside her bed, 

ee eee the usual prayer, “O Lord, 

; aren’ the naughty barn,” Sue said. 

VIRGINIA ©. HOLLIS. 


ef to his father and aN Yet for three days they really 
e y either hidden or destroyed a one-hundred-dollar bill 


a : . from fee cat ak the piano soolied, “Yes es, Pe ced [ will.” 
atie the cook asked to see her in the kitchen. She went 
1g the sO HEY on the piano. lLaddie was the only one left in 


ee 


EVENING PRAYER, 


A TINY THIEF. 


: many ae kept her in the back part of the house, and 
ough with them it was quite dark. Papa was coming down 
us ; study ready for his six-o’clock dinner. Only when Laddie 

| | put to bed and she and Mr. May returned to the parlor did 
amber her hundred-dollar bill, and hurried to the piano to 
au ar, ae careless Iam!” she exclaimed. You may be sure 
May agreed with her, especially when they discovered that 


te a 
oe Pane. nor anywhere else cue pee Ones be ae 


Papa himself had not left the parlor, and they came to the 
_ that Laddie was the guilty one. 


a high C upon the piano. “Oh, papa, get A aes a eae and 
2 they went in search of the intruder. Again the search seemed 
ss to her, but papa suddenly noticing fragments of paper scat- 
| over the piano-strings, lifted the lid and found the thief. 

he thief was a little mother-mouse, with a helpless family around 
_ As part of the nest in which they were cradled, really and truly 
ge one-hundred- dollar bill which Laddie was thought to have 
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; e) » He the animals met for a jolly ood play, 
x a ie 


ANGAT9, pees 


a P1on went peo and bat sd boro ! w, 


Aes 


a 


oS is - ed a of gobang, 
hey pleyea with their heels and they 


Played with their horns, 
2 th hey cared not the wes 
how they trod onthe 


Ofany eo came jn their 


| The Crocoaile nie edon the Lambourine | | 
Thos gf eGR Ihe junmisst a 

e spotted Miyena ie hed 
Th ©) hah one oa if e ee 
“Ana ol sucha pain in his side that he 
leas beat NS drum and the ieee 


Ana his cubs ( danced around him jin 
Jilce - dear little e pets - 


While the Y a \ Ps kept time [ a 
( ae, 


» 


ae le cracked ae 

ec ean the Slork | loo aes Sad and ae 
Stood on one leg Ra ae 

Ana theWelf was s ullty and went lohea, 


ar ; 
A, 

( ; * 
i i) ‘ 
weet ae } . ; ey 
ST ae pt ae Ree Eee ee eee Te 


: z aa Sn the fun. continued long and loud 

i . ~ Re ee Th rest of thexanimals-cam® in a) 

i ie TC OrG<f£ the Strang? “proceeding OLY 

y AB x But some were timid and some.were ashy a, 
rei Wind dar wae not pla while the Lion stood b 

Wey | : a Wtewith his vo ase 

roud] ly streaming 


iz en a prt little Boney sprang from his place 
iN S 


and Fustling and screamin 


eer teas k the wwe 


were one and AUN 


alo ambled and gn ied 


aroun 


Js hf was So eeu he nad not heard a al 


oy 


f Vand sence 1s 
‘t inkl; Ing bell |e 


ie 5... Flam AN daphet, thode salvar nen 
Were bringing thei | pack fp the PRS 
: Then the Lion Ste x \. Se 
oe cand stalk Tae nis act ai 

Sic With a smile cr**hin over iis - ved Sted | 
& real Nite thei k 
na therest of the animals Ww nt to thei ‘al rest 


\\ I ji | | 
With. an irovard ariel WS [E f | 
peer oe: Re as 
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Harry was sitting on a stone step by a wae on the way] om 
school. It was a cool and shady spot, and he liked to linger 
There had been a heavy shower an hour before, and there was bs 
puddle in the road. He had a switch, and was switching ‘the y 
from side to side. : 

Nettie came along, and looked very ae ut Be 

“You stop that!” she said. certs 

Harry did not like the way she spoke, nor the look « on her 

“Say ‘please,’ and I will,” he said. aes 

“Tm not going to say ‘please’ !”’ Bene 

“Then I shall do it as long as I like.” 

“T can’t get by till you stop.” 

“Yes, you can. I’m not hindering you.” 

“You are. I shall get all splashed.” 

“Then stay where you are. You can’t make me Stop. 

Now, the truth was that Harry did not care a bit about swite 
the water any longer. If Nettie had spoken pleasantly he would h 
stopped at once. But now he felt as if he would’ stay there all ¢ 
just to spite her. : | | 

“T shall tell your mother, you mean boy, if you don’t SOR ; 
on Nettie. ie 

Harry laughed louder as Nettie tried to run Shiv. es gave 
harder switch and laughed more loudly than ever as he saw N ettie’ 
white apron spotted with mud. She scowled back at him as she 
went on. 


Nettie had just turned a corner when Ruthie came up. Harry 
looked at her a little sourly, for he did not feel half SO plesrani iS 
he had before Nettie came. : - 

Do you wonder why? Was it because Nettie had been cross Js 
Partly so; for no one can speak or look crossly without leaving @ a 
shadow behind. But Harry felt that he had been wrong, too, and that 
is worse than to suffer wrong from others. aS 


“Stop a minute, and let me get by, Han ‘y,” said Ruthie. 


AT THE WELL, 


HOW SHE MADE HIM DO 17. 


‘“T don’t have to stop,” growled Harry. 
“But I can’t get home till you let me pass.” 
“TY don’t care. You can’t make me stop.” 

% ny yes, I can, ” said eo with a ues 


tighter than before while he fooked at Ruthie. “You're as bee as. cf 
am; but who cares for that?” . 
“YT can, though,” said Ruthie. 
How do you think she did it? 
She came nearer, still smiling, and said:— oe 
“ Harry, please let me pass. You wouldn’t be ugly to me, I know.” " 
Harry had never thought of an attack of kind words. If Ruthie. 
had tried to take away his stick, or to push him out of her way, he | 
would have made a good fight; but what could he do now ? ag 
“Well, if that’s the way yow’re going to make me, I guess I'll have 4 
to give up.” And he threw his switch far away. a 
Now Harry’s face wore its accustomed smile. He was a handsome 
fellow, with big brown eyes and a mass of curly hair. He jumped up 
and stood beside the well, saying, ‘Say, Ruthie, don’t you want ag 
drink?” ‘Yes, I do,” said Ruthie; and Harry drew up fresh w ater — 
and held the jug for her while she drape 3 
Try it, little children. You have all seen how one angry word or = 
look will bring another, and how little good they do, and how much — 
harm. Try how much power there is in a gentle word anda smile. 


Birps in their little nests agree, 
That’s very true, no doubt— 
But when the nests have grown too small, - 


Then comes the falling out! 


JESSIE B. M’CLURE. 
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HERO GEORGIE. 


HERO GEORGIE. 


__ - Exxy Twintne had a pair of handsome ears. But when the linnet 

bug in the morning, Elky could not hear the song. 

_ Elky’s mouth had a sweet smile. Yet, although he could whistle 

for his dog Popsey, he had to ask his mother for gingerbread with his 

inaars 

? _ He made signs which his mother knew very well, but he could not 

_ speak. He was deaf and dumb. 

| It seemed sometimes as if the robins knew it. They would sing 
very loud when-he passed by, and now and then Elky would look up 

“and smile. He knew they were trying to make him hear. 

Elky’s parents were poor, and he did errands for a living. Some- 
cies he sold matches. Everybody was fond of the poor little fellow, 
~ for he was as sweet and kind as he was deaf and dumb. 
| One day Elky was passing Mr. March’s house with matches for 
sale. It was winter. Georgie March was drawing his sister Celine 
- upon his birthday sled. Up and down the sidewalk pony George 
 scampered, while Celine was laughing and shouting with delight. 
= Elky stopped in the middle of the street to watch the children. 
_ They were friends of his, and he was fond of them. They gave him 
some of their old playthings every birthday and Christmas. 

- Suddenly a horse turned the corner swiftly and came galloping 
down the street. Ie was running away. The driver had fallen out 
of the sleigh. 

“Whoa! whoa!” shouted three men. 
Ba Stop him!” cried six women. 
= But the horse had no idea of ine He was free for once, and 
| he wanted a frolic. 
“Took out, sg ” cried Georgie to the little match boy. “ Look 


& 
out for the horse!” 
= 


as 


“Oh, dear!” said Georgie to himself, “he can’t hear! Hold on, 


» Celine!” 
And Georgie dropped the sled rope and ran out to Elky. He had 


_ just time to cn him aside when the horse rushed by. 


oe 


PAREN a eee Oe Ar, 
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i ly Et eles le a ely st a 8 
wheats , J Me wy LY . 
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HERO GEORGIE, 


HERO GEORGIE. 


But poor Georgie fell in the snow with a cry of pain. The sleigh 
had struck him, and hurt him cruelly. 

He tried not to cry, but sobs broke from his lips. Elky tried to 
a him out of the snow, and the tears streamed out of his eyes. 
. Georgie had to stay in bed a whole week. Elky came to see him 
= every day, and you may fancy how fond he was of Georgie. 


e = sili 


Somebody asked, “ Why did Georgie risk his life to save Elky ?” 
When Georgie heard of it, he said he was glad he did it. It was 
bad enough for Elky to be deaf and dumb without being lame, too. 
And really, now, little boys like Georgie make the heroes of the 
world. The happiest people are those who take pains to help others, 
and save them from suffering. 


Mey HA gh eee MOR RE COMER e Me ee aL eT tere 
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He twisted, he turned, 
All quiet he spurned; 


His back, like the back of a camel, e 


4 


he humped ; 


On tables he drummed, 


\ On windows he thrummed . an 
=A\yh WS He hopped, and he jumped, and he 
Say? thumped, and he bumped! “aie 


He wriggled about;  - - 
Came in with a shout; — 
He sat in the cradle where 


poor Dolly lay! 


YOU BOYS. 


~ 


“An Indian yell 


aie 
. ae Most clearly could tell 

Wh re ne could be found any time 
‘ of the day! 

hey) ai . 


He tied, on the spot, 


dis wee sister cried, looking up from 
Gee her toys: 


N ~ 
ae 
ww aos 


~ “You're much like an eel, 


oe a But worse a great deal ; 
id rather be ten girls than one of 
. Mee 


en you boys 
ere GEORGE COOPER. 
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LUCY’S DOCTOR DEE. 


Lucy's DocTOR ie | 


She cried hae: she could not go out to nee she cr ner be 
her doll’s hair would not curl; she cried BAP aes her mobners w 
her face. : 

At last Mrs. Lockwood sent for Dr. Dee. for she 
loved him and would like to see him. Lucy called him, “My 
Dr2Dess ee : Seer 

“The child is not very sick,” said mamma to Dr. Devoce, “but I 
am tired of hearing her cry. Perhaps you can say pee tom vk 
her feel beppler : 


white apron. 
“Q ho, little girl, what are you here for?” said he, shales hands 
gayly. 
Lucy smiled. . 
“Tm drefful sick, Dr. Dee! Want to hear me cough ?” 
Then she coughed so hard that she almost choked. 
“Well done, very well done!” said the doctor; and looked at her 
tongue. ‘Poor little girl, you haven’t been out “Of doors for three 
whole days; but then, you know, it has rained all the time. Now, 
tell me, fave you been kind and good? Have you made everybody 
happy? What did you do yesterday when mamma washed you 
lace:y : 
Lucy blushed a little. 
“T screamed.” 
“Oho! And what did you do this morning when she could 1 no 
stop to read you a story?” 
“1—I—-screamed,” replied Lucy, turning away her little face. 2 
“Indeed! And then what did mamma do? Did she run away ? 
“No; mammas never run away,” replied Lucy, opening her eye 
very wide. 
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LUCY’S DOCTOR DEE. 


“Don’t they? Why not? What makes your mamma stay here 
with such a naughty girl?” An ae 
“?Cause—'cause she loves me!” 
“Ah! Then why don’t you love her?” 
“Oh, I do, I do!” | 
“Fie! Don’t tell me that! If you love her, what makes you 
act so?” oe 
eee twisted about in her chair. 
said she, not knowing what excuse to make, “wh 
a scream comes “ie in my mouth it has to come out.” 
pels is that so? Then you must have some bitter medicine 


cure you.” | 
Lucy made a wry face as the doctor set a little vial on the table. .. 
“TJ don’t like bitter med’cine, Dr. Dee.” . ie 


“Don’t you really? Then don’t scream any more, and you won’ ta 
have to take it.” : : 

“Oh!” Lucy’s face grew smooth again. a 

“No. Here ave some nice little white dots for you, and ‘darn 
will give you one every now and then, but she need not give you the é 
bitter medicine unless the scream comes up in your throat. Good-by. 4 3 

When Mrs. Lockwood came back to the chamber Lucy looked en 5 
bright and pleasant and held up her lips for a kiss. E 

“Pm so sorry I was naughty to you, mamma; I guess I didn't 
love you much yesterday, but I love you now. Oh, I love you dearly.” a 

“How do you know you love me, dear?” 

“Cause I’m going to try to be good!” 

“That’s the best way, that’s the only way,” said Mrs. Lockwood, 4 
looking happier than she had looked for three w hole days. : 

Dr. Dee called next morning in a great hurry, and peeped in ab 
Lucy. 

“] didn’t take that bitter med’cine, Dr. Dee,” cried the little cit 
gleefully. aa don’t have any more screams in my throat; they've all 
gone away.” 

“That's worth hearing! I knew I could cure you. Now you'll bell 
out of doors to-morrew,” said Dr. Dee, making a very low bow. _ e: 
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SOPHIE MAY. — 


“¢Not handsome’? Well, that is a matter 
of taste. Perhaps we in the 
sea have different ideas of 
beauty from those of you 
wretched land creatures. 
If -fins like mine, 


if a mouth like this, all 


_ trimmed with beautiful fringe, on 
and filled with the sharpest teeth in 


fi 
> 


our waters, —if all this is not beauty, 
then I really do not know what beauty 
Pal tz,’ fi 


A ‘A CLEVER FELLOW. 


to be blamed for i ignorance, and I am quite malting to tell you a li 
about myself. You call me the 
gS ahaa a ees Angler Fish, and that is the name 
ee I like best, although I have several 
others, ‘ fishing-frog,’ ‘ sea-devil 
‘monk-fish, and I know not. Ww at. 
else. 
“ But Iam really a real 
angler, so there is some sense in that nam 
the others beimg mere foolishness. Ahe 
have seen men oh in their clumsy fashio 


feathers. They have even tried to catch me 
—ha, ha! —and I have lain comfortably e 
sconced behind a stone, and watched the 
foolish line floating aimlessly about in th 
clear water. ae 


people. I now carry all my fishing-tackle 
on my own person. Do you see this long, 
flexible, curved spine, which projects from 
my elegant snout? It is tipped, you may 
perceive, with a bit of glittering mem- 
brane which looks (only it is far pret-_ 
tier) like the shiner on the end of — 
your fishing-line. Very well, that 

is my fishing-line, all that is re- — 
quired by a truly skilful angler. 
“When I want my dinner, 

do I go hurrying and skurrying 
about as you laid creatures do, — 
making fires, 
and cooking ~ 
things, and tak- 
ing all sorts of 
useless trouble? 
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simply Tie down i in some nice soft mud or sand, or 


ae 


have to wae cee By comes a little fish—(I_ like 
they are more tender: though I can take in a pretty 
yw, for I am. four feet long, look you, and my mouth is 
ble _ proportion)—by comes a little fish, I say, and sees the 
y, ; hining silver thing, waving about at the end of a thread. 

hat is that?’ says the little fish. ‘Something good to eat, 
x saa Then he swings round and round it, and looks at 


ae saat time I tie as still as a sea-mouse, hidden in the 


as 


met the fishing-spine to and fro. 


| ‘Nobody is looking.’ 
he goes a ne shining bit of Aves Ahe! snap for snap, 
friend! The next instant my sharp teeth close on him— 
senace little fish. Very pleasant morsel! Down I go again, and 
it for the next comer. 

You will perceive at once the simple beauty of ae arrangement, 
slumsy rod and line, no fishing-basket save my own good stomach, 
rouble, no expense. My test advice to you, my human angler, is 
fasten ; a spine to your nose, to stretch that wretched little gt of 
= yours, and to ons and fish in the only true way here with me, at the 


bottom of the sea.” LAURA E. RICHARDS, 
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On the threshold,in the hall— Bearing ben oneal 
Joining in theconstant cry, From J 
Ever 4s the days goby — 


Perils pastand bonoy, 
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SaiD Spider Gray to Grass- 
hopper Green, — 
“Your home is under a leaf so 
mean ; 
But mine’s a palace with silver stairs ; 
To pass its portals who is there 


dares ?”’ 
« 


Said Grasshopper Green to Spider 

Gray, 

“‘T own your palace looks bright 
and gay ; 

But I’m contented down here 
to dwell 

All summer long in my cool, green dell.” 


Said Spider Gray to Grasshopper Green, — 
“By tiresome neighbors I’m seldom seen, 
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sete 


trasshopper Green 
) Spider Gray, — 
m much too lively 


) mope all day ; 


es, 


ae 1s welcome to moe one ; 


Said Spider Gray to Grasshopper Green, — 
“My walls are dazzling with silver sheen ; 


I want no company, good or ill; 
So let them shun me, I say, who will.” 


Said Grasshopper Green to Spider Gray, — 
“Our neighbor Bluebottle comes this way.” 
“Oh! Pm delighted his smiles to win; 
When he calls on me, ’m always in!” 
GEORGE COOPER. 
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A LITTLE SWIMMER, 


UncLE Fe was coming to spend a week at he sete 5 res 
where Eddy was staying. When his boat was still a long way 
Uncle Horace could make out Eddy’s blue blouse and white sai 
hat; and before it had touched the 


nde Eddy left his mother, and, , = . 
running to the extreme edge of the |. __ ey 
pier, shouted, excitedly, as though 2 Sait ii 
alongerrestraint would have caused | ______- ee ee 
him to burst: a a G6 
“T’ve learned how to swim, Uncle | Lae 
Horace; I can swim.” | § 2s ee 
Everybody smiled, for Eddy was | ay ae 
a small boy of six. Uncle Horace | | a 
laughed. =. ay 
pe Ne@ Wer Gam teceene | eral ee — 
said. ‘ll go and see [| = SS =) 
you.” a Se ee =| 
It was high tide at Page —— 
one o'clock that day, — == aaa. SS == 
and one o'clock found | — ae = 


Eddy, in his natty little Ee a 
bathing suit, wading 
out to the ropes among 
other bathers, while his 
nurse stood on the 
beach, and Uncle Hor- 
ace, who preferred 
smoking to bathing for 
that day, watched him 
from the diving-pier close by. : 

“There! now look,” said Eddy, and he ducked down and struck 
out bravely. “There; ’m swimming!” 

But as the water was not up to his neck, what he was really doing 
was plain enough to Uncle Horace. He was paddling with his hands 
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small | feet at hopping along, il by no means swimming. 

a ee Swimming, are you?” said a big poy who had just dived from 
1e pier, and he laughed. 

Eddy’s triumphant little face fell; then it puckered. It was too 
ievous that his swimming should as made fun of before Uncle 
Horace, to whom he had been so anxious to show his feat. 
— “Don’t cry,” Uncle Horace called down; ‘I call that good. 

Stee “Why, no, don’t cry,” said the big poy. “See here; want to 
g. Peat ?” And Eddy forgot his trouble in the novel fun of being 
: - floated. 

But Uncle Horace, perceiving his small nephew to be a plucky 
- little fellow who was anxious to swim, resolved that he should learn 
how. He went in bathing with him every day thereafter, and showed 
him what swimming was. He taught him how to use his feet as well 
as his hands. And at the end of the week his mother was surprised 
and delighted to see her wee boy truly swimming. 
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he swept the deck. 


One day he’ sat 
some time watching 
tabby-cat, and 
to be in a brown 


Jack Horner had three friends ~ — 
on board ship,—a Maltese cat 
and two gray ones. He would 
tuck a pussy under each arm, — 
and walk up and down the deck, 
and they made no objection. © 
They used to watch him when ~ 


The cats liked him, and would _ 

let him eat beside them, or 
play with them ; but 
if he held - 


‘the old 


t h°e-ime 
when. 
they 
wanted 
to get - 
away, 
they 
would 
scratch 
him. 

still for 


seemed 


study. 
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| ae ORNER AND TABBY, 


“What can be in 
pussy’s paws to make 
them hurt so?” he 
said to himself. “I 
mean to find out. I 
believe she has pins in 
them.” He leaped upon her. 
And the first Madame Tabby 
knew, as she was taking a quiet walk 
on deck, Jack picked 


: He tried, but the pins wouldn’t come. 
= “He pulled et and puss was provoked. 
_ “Mew, mew!” she cried; “T’ll teach you 
% to pull my paws!” 

And she spit and scratched 


and bit him till he was glad 
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ae _ to let her go. Every time 


Tis passed her that day she 
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2 growled and spit ; but they 
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were soon good friends 
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~ remembered to pull out 


Vas plums when he 
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had a chance, Vig 
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